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Galileo Loo\s at the Moon
Galileo went boldly on. He had proved that Aristotle was
wrong in saying that a heavy object must fall faster than a light
one, but he himself was not sure why objects fall at all. He did
not know what weight was. Of course Galileo's discovery showed
that falling was no proof of imperfection or inherent evil in matter,
for after all Aristotle's prediction was the logical result of his con-
ception of inanimate nature.
Thus Galileo had undermined one superstition, helping to free
men's minds from the fear of evils that did not exist, and now he
went on to other studies. He never did find out why bodies fall,
which is the question we started with at the beginning of this
chapter; but he made some splendid discoveries about moons
which helped Sir Isaac Newton later to find the answer to our
question, so we take a moment to consider moons.
It may seem strange that it was a study of the moon that taught
us why objects fall. There are other instances in history like that.
In 1868 Lockyer discovered an unknown substance in the sun,
which he called helium. Many years later, in 1895, a chemist
named Ramsay discovered helium in a rare mineral named
cleveite, and later in the same year another chemist, Kayser, found
that we had been breathing helium all the time. It was in our own
air. Now we extract helium by the ton from the gas wells of
Texas, Oklahoma, and Colorado, at a cost of a few cents per cubic
foot, and use it to fill our airships, like the ill-fated Macon, to
make them float in air.
So Galileo studied moons with a telescope which he had made,
It was not the first telescope, but it was the first telescope that was
used to make worth-while discoveries. In 1609 he pointed it at
our moon and found mountain ranges and broad plains, towering